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Elena Frangakis-Syrett, The Commerce of 
Smyrna in the Eighteenth Century (1700- 
1820) (Athens: Centre for Asia Minor 
Studies, 1992), 375 pp. 


The field of eighteenth-century Ottoman 
history has recently witnessed the publica- 
tion of numerous monographs and the con- 
vening of workshops such as the one at the 
1994 Middle East Studies Association con- 
ference on “Early Modern Middle Eastern 
History.” Elena Frangakis-Syrett’s work 
appears at a time in the development of this 
field when long held assumptions about late 
Ottoman decline and the decadence of the 
eighteenth century are being subjected to 
considerable academic scrutiny. The book 
is an encyclopedic account of a very crucial 
120 year period of Smyrna’s history, a pe- 
riod during which the port city continued 
its development as one of the most impor- 
tant entrepéts of trade between the 
Ottoman empire and Europe. 

Frangakis-Syrett adopts a topical ap- 
proach, focusing in her first three chapters 
on the economic and social context of 
aa within the larger Ottoman empire 
and Smyrna’s role in the world system of 
trade that was developing at the time. 
Chapters 4-8 offer a more detailed overview 
of the economic relationships between 
Smyrna and various European powers. The 
work concludes with an extensive statistical 
appendix, largely based on French archival 
sources, which quantifies the volume of im- 
ports and exports during the eighteenth 
century between Smyrna and Marseilles, 
arguably one of Smyrna’s most important 
trading links. 

Tfroigh her description of various as- 
pects of Smyrna’s commerce the author de- 
velops several important themes. First, she 
documents, in considerable depth, the in- 
tricate processes of economic and social 
change in eighteenth-century Smyrna. At 
the time the city, with its burgeoning for- 
eign trade, was an anomaly within the 
Ottoman empire. What happened there, 
however, presaged later changes in the 
wider Ottoman economy and society as 
they evolved from their eighteenth-century 
pre-capitalist domestic focus towards 
greater integration into the global economy 
by the late nineteenth century. 

Second, she discusses Smyrna’s in- 
creasing import/export volume throughout 
the period in question, and its conse- 


quences. Smyrna experienced alternating 
periods of French and British commercial 
primacy that ended only with Britain’s es- 
tablishment of long-term dominance there 
in the mid-nineteenth century. But even 
during their respective ascendancies, 
Britain and France were constantly being 
challenged by smaller powers such as the 
Italian city-states and the Dutch. 
Frangakis-Syrett shows not only the inability 
of a single power to gain control of 
Smyrna’s trade, but also how Smyrna mer- 
chants exploited these changing conditions 
for their own benefit. 

She notes that non-Muslim Ottomans, 
who had become important brokers and 
middlemen between the Europeans and lo- 
cal authorities by the turn of the nineteenth 
century, profited most from this volatile 
state of affairs. The author uncovers inter- 
esting evidence for the expanding role of 
Cisck merchant families not only as local 
middlemen, but as international capitalists 
who established branch offices in Europe 
through which they exported both raw ma- 
terials and finished goods. She reminds us 
of the startling fact that in the early nine- 
teenth century, a small group of non- 
Muslim Ottomans began _ exporting 
Ottoman goods in Ottoman ships directly to 
England. In addition, she shows that local 
Ottoman lords, such as the Karaosmanoglu 
family, participated quite aggressively in 
commerce at certain times. Through a de- 
tailed portrait of the integral and active 
part played by locals in trade, the author 
shows how far Muslim and non-Muslim 
Ottomans of Smyrna went beyond serving 
as mere raw material procurers for 
European mercantile interests, and actively 
pursued their own business strategies in a 
market freer’ than any government, 
European or Ottoman, would have ac- 
knowledged openly. 

Third, Frangakis-Syrett highlights the 
importance of embryonic financial institu- 
tions which began to emerge in the city in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, 
as Europeans and locals alike began to en- 
gage in various kinds of currency specula- 
tion, arbitrage, and trading in bills of ex- 
change. She shows how, in the absence of 
ade jure financial system, a de facto one 
sprang up based on local market forces as- 
serting themselves. 

All of the themes discussed in the book 
help deepen our understanding of Smyrna 
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during this critical period, but the last one, 
the uncovering of the city’s early financial 
systems, points to an overlooked but very 
important aspect of the Ottoman economy’s 
integration into the early modern global 
economy. The increasing severity of fiscal 
problems in the Ottoman Empire, starting 
with the silver crises of the late sixteenth 
century and culminating in the virtual 
takeover of Ottoman finances by European 
banks in the late nineteenth century, has 
been well examined, but the work under re- 
view offers a uniquely comprehensive de- 
scription of how, unofficially, Ottoman 
markets coped with the problems of an er- 
ratic and often rapidly eal currency 
as well as an absence of investment capital 
and a lack of specie. 

Frangakis-Syrett meticulously treats 
such institutions as the agio, a system of 
fluctuating discounts that helped cushion 
the impact of currency volatility. European 
merchants, for instance, would sometimes 
reduce the prices of their products against 
future devaluation of Otttoman currency to 
make their wares more attractive to 
Ottoman merchants. At other times, 
Ottoman traders would discount their ma- 
terials below the official exchange rate 
when necessary in order to attract more 
European buyers. Thus, the unofficial 
mechanisms of the market were able to 
work around rigid official exchange rate 
systems in ways that are not apparent from 
the long, steady history of Ottoman cur- 
rency devaluation. 

In addition, the agio varied from place 
to place and from time to time. The author 
notes that, if the agio in Smyrna were 
unfavorable, trade would move to Bursa or 
elsewhere, imposing a de facto set of mar- 
ket checks and balances which helped set 
real exchange rates. She points out that 
mechanisms such as the agio were haphaz- 
ard, sporadic, and completely lacking in of- 
ficial sanction or scrutiny. Nevertheless, 
required as they were by the necessities of 
everyday commerce, such mechanisms rep- 
resent an important transitional step in the 
evolution of an Ottoman fiscal and banking 
system. 

The book’s detailed record of the rise 
and fall of numerous trading nations and 
products conveys a sense of constructive 
anarchy in the Smyrna marketplace which 
frustrated periodic attempts on the part of 
the Ottomans, French, and British to fix 


prices and impose monopolies. Its tour 
through the waxing and waning of different 
powers from the British to the Ragusans 
that were involved in trading in the city 
shows that what might appear chaotic and 
decadent about eighteenth-century 
Smyrna—the unpredictable fortunes of the 
various participants in its trade—may have 
often been a real economic advantage for 
its local merchants, an advantage which 
began to disappear after Britain succeeded 
in asserting control over the area’s com- 
merce by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The greatest strength of the book lies 
in its careful presentation of the myriad 
specific facets of Smyrna’s economic and 
social history. This strength can also be 
viewed as something of a weakness, be- 
cause the discrete discussion of points is 
nowhere brought together in a general 
thematic introduction or conclusion. A 
summary presentation of the author’s spe- 
cific findings would have been very helpful. 
In addition, it would have been useful to 
read the author’s observations on how her 
work relates to other recent scholarly stud- 
ies, such as Daniel Goffman, Izmir and the 
Levantine World, 1550-1650 (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1989), a 
monograph on a slightly earlier period of 
Smyrna’s economic and social history. 

Frangakis-Syrett has expertly docu- 
mented her work through primary sources 
from British, French, Italian, and Dutch 
archives, as well as secondary sources in 
European languages and sae Turkish. 
However, the lack of reference to Ottoman 
primary sources is unfortunate. One 
cannot say how much, if at all, information 
from such material would have altered the 
findings of the work, yet not to have them 
leaves out the crucial official voice of the 
Ottoman central and provincial govern- 
ments. Perhaps as these materials become 
more accessible, the author can subse- 
quently show how they fit into the rich car- 
pet of economic and social interchanges 
that she has so ably uncovered here. 

Finally, given the importance of non- 
Muslim Ottomans, particularly the Greek 
merchants, in the eighteenth-century his- 
tory of Smyrna, some attempt to relate 
them to other prominent non-Muslim 
Ottomans in the Empire would have been 
helpful. In particular, questions arise about 
the nature of the relationship, if any, 
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between the Greek communities of Istanbul 
and Smyrna, and about the networks and 
ties that may or may not have connected 
the Phanariot aristocracy with Smyrna 
merchants. 

In conclusion, The Commerce of 
Smyrna represents an extremely important 
and lasting contribution to the field of eigh- 
teenth-century Ottoman history. It offers a 
fine case study through which to test hy- 
potheses about the enormous changes that 
were beginning to sweep through the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean as 
these regions became increasingly affected 


by the emerging global economy. 


Ernest Tucker 
U.S. Naval Academy 


Gerasimos Augustinos, The Greeks of Asia 
Minor: Confession, Community and 
Ethnicity in the Nineteenth Century (Ohio: 
Kent State University Press, 1992), 270 pp. 
$39.00 


As the title indicates, in this monograph, 
Professor Augustinos deals with the Greeks 
of Asia Minor in the nineteenth century. 
Specifically, the period under consideration 
is approximately from 1840 to 1880. As the 
author explains, this is a period of transition 
in global political and economic affairs, 
from multiethnic and multi-religious em- 
pires—operating under agrarian 
economies—to modern nation states com- 
mitted to the pursuit of dynamic economic 
transformation through industrialization 


apitalism. 


During the nineteenth century the 
Ovteman empire’s traditional political, eco- 
nemic and social profile was challenged by 
the forces of nee eee As a result, 
of its subjects were also caught up 
urrents of these outside influences. 
views the Greeks of Asia Minor 
neteenth century as a people who 
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realities, Administrative and civic reforms, 
bound to redefine the status of the subjects 
of the empire, were launched from 
Constantinople, while pervasive economic, 
ideological, and cultural influences em- 
anated from the neighboring Hellenic king- 
dom and the West. 

In order to preserve their traditional 
world of faith and communal life, the 
Ottoman Greeks relied on the Christian 
Orthodox church for spiritual and secular 
guidance. Priests and laity shared a com- 
munity of confessional identity. The patri- 
arch, in his dual role as religious and civic 
leader of the Ottoman Greeks, worked to 
safeguard the physical sustenance of the 
millet, its cultural distinctiveness, and its 
economic welfare. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, facing increasing challenges 
to its civil and cultural authority over its 
own believers, the Orthodox church 
stepped up its efforts to affirm its tradi- 
tional authority. 

The church’s assertive stand reflects 
apparent changes in the lives of the Greeks 
of Asia Minor in the nineteenth centu 
which were the results of direct and indi- 
rect secular influence. Western Europe 
posed economic and cultural challenges. 
In economic terms, western Europe was al - 
ready undergoing transformation through 
industrialization and the application of 
capitalism. As the European economy as- 
sumed international and global dimensions, 
the traditional economy and markets of the 
Ottoman empire fell more and more under 
the European spell. Ottoman Greeks, pri 
marily entrepreneurs and tradesmen in the 
major commercial centers of the empire, 
were exposed to these new chal! 
They strove to take advantage of th 
favorable conditions, Augustinos 
while maintaining and reinforcing 
economic role in the traditional ec 
institutions of the empire. 
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